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From the London Friend 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1860. 


Fifth Month 23, Fourth- day.—The meeting 
assembled at 10 a. M. Various communications 
in the way of ministry and two offerings in prayer 


~f~ Per 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1860. No. 44. 


The Yearly Meeting re-assembled at 4p ™., 
and confirmed the appointment of the clerk and 
assistants for the present year. The Queries 
were entered upon, and the answers read as far 
as London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting, 
inclusive. There seemed arather unusual num- 
ber of omissions in reporting the extension of 
advice or care when deficiencies were acknow- 
ledged, and considerable time was consequently 
spent in eliciting from the representatives the 
real state of the case in this respect. After the 
answers from Kent, a minute from Rochester 

7 
Monthly Meeting was read respecting Mary 
Wheeler, a deceased minister, which called forth 
brief but full testimonies to her character. 

The Committee on Epistles met at the close of 


| the sitting, and after appointing Isaac Robson 
were heard before the meeting was opened by ' 


the clerk, who previously alluded to the con-| 


as clerk,and Isaac Brown and George 8. Gibson 
as assistants, proceeded to separate sub-com- 


sideration, as a very solemn one, that we looked | mittees for the preparation of Epistles to the 
upon the Lord Jesus Christ as the president of, Irish and American (including the new West- 


our assemblies; and counselled us to turn our| ern) Yearly Meetings 
hearts unto Him, that He might indeed be'| Yearly Mee eting School 


known to be in our midst. 


The condition of the 
in North Carolina was 


The names of the' gone into at some length, and a friend or two 


representatives were then called over—also those | were requested to confer with Francis T. King, 
of the doorkeepers, and the usual appointment | of Baltimore, (who was present and gave some 
made of a Friend from each Quarterly Meeting ' information respecting it), with a view to con- 


for the purpose of auditing the accounts. 


The sider the propriety of Friends here assisting by 


representatives were directed to meet at the a subscription those of North Carolina, to relieve 
close of the meeting to nominate a clerk and two ' the institution from the large debt with which it 


assistants for the present year. 


It was suggested | has gradually become burdened. 


The school it- 


that the reading of the Epistles from other Y early self was stated to be in very efficient working, 


Meetings should precede that of the Queries, in | 


and its influence was felt to be so beneficial, that 


order to admit of sufficient time being devoted to | ' the Governor of the State had expressed a strong 


the preparation of replies to the former This ' 


desire, on public grounds, that it should not he 


course met the approval of the meeting, and, relinquished. 


epistles were subsequently read from the Yearly 
Meeting of Dublin, and from those in America, 


Fifth- day Morning, Fifth Month 24.—The 
Yearly Meeting proceeded with and completed 


with the exception of Philadelphia and the | the reading of the answers to the Queries. I+ 


newly-established Western. Yearly Meeting. 


lt | appeared from these that eighty-three persons had 


appeared uncertain whether an epistle had not} been joined to the Society by convincemen: 


been sent from the latter Yearly Meeting and! since last year. 


Wiscarried. 
After the adjournment of the meeting, 


Of these, five (including a 
child in one of the families) were in Scotland : 


the rep- | and there were besides six in Ireland. This was 


resentatives met and agreed to propose ‘the con- subsequently stated to be the largest number re 
tinuance of Joseph Thorp as clerk, and the ap-| ceived into the Society by convincement during 
pointment of William Thistlethwaite and Joseph | any year of the present century. The largest 


Crosfield as assistants. 


numbers were reported from Lancashire and 
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Cheshire, Yorkshire, and London and Middle-;that those whose attainments were of a very 


sex Quarterly Meetings, in which they were 
fifteen, thirteen, and ten, respectively ; nearly all 
the Quarterly Meetings reported some appear- 
ance of convincement. All the testimonies, &ec, 
received this year have related to female min- 
isters. The first read this morning was from 
Sussex and Surrey Quarterly Meeting, respecting 
Priscilla Rickman, of Lewes. Several Friends 
afterwards expressed their value for her char- 
acter; E. C. May alluding in particular to her 
faithfulness, recorded in the testimony, towards a 
party in a railway carriage, as an example of that 
more open confession of Christ before men which 
he thought was called for among us; and W. 
Thistlethwaite adverted to her emphatic words 
spoken near the close of her life:—“I found 
my Saviour when I was thirteen years old ; He 
has been with me ever since, and Heis with me 
now.” A testimony from South Warwickshire 
Monthly Meeting respecting Rebecca Wells was 
the next read. This was followed by one from 
Kendal respecting Anna Braithwaite. It was 
a very striking and instructive document, though 
of rather unusual length. Two testimonies and 
a minute were read from Yorkshire Quarterly 
Meeting, respecting Mary Wright, Lydia Nield, 
and Elizabeth*® Cooper, respectively. In refer- 


ence to Mary Wright, John Hodgkin remarked 
that he had heard her in lively ministry when 
she was about 100 years old; and he might add 


that on a private occasion, when a friend who 
had called on her made inquiry as to her feelings 
at her advanced age, in regard both to the past 
and future, she had replied,—‘ Through mercy, 
I am favored to look forward without fear, and 
backward without regret, on a world ‘so clothed 
with beauty for rebellious man.’” John Pease 
added his testimony to the greenness in old age 
of the same Friend ; and in reference to Lydia 
Nield, expressed his belief that it had been her 
concern that her life might be “ hid with Christ 
in God,” and that she had been favored to know 
Him as “ the Lord, our righteousness.” 

After the general answers had been gone 
through, those from the meeting of ministers and 
elders were read, and appeared to be of a very 
satisfactory character. The indorsements on the 
accounts of distraints for ecclesiastical demands 
in the different Quarterly Meetings were next 
read. The total amount of distraints this year 
was about £5860, being upwards of £100 more 
than last year. 

Fifth-day ep. M.—The sitting of this afternoon 
was devoted to the consideration of the state of 
the Society. J. P. referred to the number of 
our members reported to us from year to year as 
having fallen asleep in Jesus. He alluded to the 
altered state of the Society within the last 
century—i's greater concentration in cities—the 
general spread of education amongst us, and the 
danger, especially to our young men, from the 
varicd excitements around them. He desired 


superior deseription might yet bear in mind that 
enlargement in knowledge did not necessarily 
imply or confer an increase in true wisdom. In 
reference to our meetings for discipline, he 
thought that much of their business was of a 
character that could hardly fail to interest the 
awakened mind; instancing the endeavor to 
restore delinquents, the reception of those con- 
vinced of our principles, and the engagements of 
ministering Friends; while, as to the routine 
business, he thought it might be compressed 
J. Ford impressively addressed the young men on 
the right employment of those advantages, 
educational or otherwise, which they might 
possess. If they gratefully embraced the gra- 
cious offer of reconciliation with God through 
the death of his Son, which was made to all, 
they would be concerned to consecrate all their 
powers unto Him. They would feel their 
sympathies drawn out towards the wretched and 
the vicious around them, and in the endeavor to 
help such as these, would find a wide field for 
the employment of their talents. And, as they 
were concerned to exercise what ability they 
possessed, they would experience the truth of the 
promise that “to him that hath shall more be 
given.” The word of advice or warning spoken 
in simplicity to the ignorant or vicious might 
result in a call to utterance in our religious meet- 
ings, and he was far from thinking that the 
course he had referred to would tend to the 
production of a spurious ministry. The meeting 
seemed, from an early part of this afternoon's 
sitting, introduced into a feeling of great solemn 
ity, under which it was concluded to issue a 
General Epistle, the preparation of which was 
committed to the meeting of representatives. 

Sixth-day, Fifth Month 25.—Meetings for 
worship were held, as is the usual practice, in 
the morning. The Yearly Meeting re-assembled 
at 4 p.m. Soon after the commencement of the 
sitting, John Pease expressed a concern which 
had rested on his mind to pay a visit to the 
women’s meeting; which was fully united with, 
and Peter Bedferd and Thomas Norton were re- 
quested to accompany him. The representatives 
were then called on for any propositions or 
minutes they might have to present from their 
respective Quarterly Meetings. 

After attention to two cases the meeting pro- 
ceeded to take up the minutes of last year on the 
subject of poor-relief, and the Report of the 
Conference then directed was afterwards read. It 
recommended that the present rules of settle- 
ment should be rescinded, and that any Friend 
requiring relief should in future receive it from 
the Monthly Meeting of which he was a member 
by residence. With little exception, the judg- 
ment of the Friends, which was largely express- 
ed, was decidedly in favor of rescinding the pres- 
ent rules of settlement. Especially it was felt 
that when a body, constituted as was the late 
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Conference, had after mature deliberation pro-| way of doing so; whether by enacting and main- 
posed the measure, it ought at least to have a/ taining special rules of conduct in this respect ; 
fair trial. or by enforcing the general principle, and leaving 
Seventh-day, Fifth Month 26.—The first | the details to the convictions of the individual 
business introduced to the meeting was in regard | conscience. Several Friends who had been 
to Friends’ Meeting-house at Melbourne, for|averse to the proposed change last year, now 
which an additional sum was needed, to prevent | seemed prepared to assent to the recommendation, 
incurring debt. It was decided that a paper|as forming a portion of a general revision of the 
should be left in the clerk’s office, to receive | Queries. The meeting adjourned without coming 
the names of such Friends as inclined to become | to a conclusion on the question. 
donors. The meeting next took up that portion} Second-day, Pp. M.—QOn its re-assembling at 
of the report of the conference on relief of the|4 P. M., the deliberation proceeded. With per- 
poor, which related to Friends leaving this| haps a single exception, no remark was made 
country for the southern hemisphere. The corre-|of a nature incongruous with the spirit that 
spondence of the Meeting for Sufferings with the|should animate a Christian assembly; and that 
Friends of Australia last year was read; and it|one was passed over in silence. It was abun- 
was stated that a communication had since been | dantly evident that the prevailing judgment of 
received from them, reiterating their inability|the Yearly Meeting was to adopt the recom- 
to bear the burden which the proposed regula-| mendation of its committee, and although a still 
tion would throw on them. The Yearly Meeting | greater degree of unanimity would have been 
did not, however, see its way to accede to their | desirable, there was felt to be full as much as, 
wishes. It was thought by almost all the speak-|on such a subject, could be reasonably looked 
ers on the subject, including some who hadjfor. The clerk read a minute adopting the re- 
formerly resided in those parts, that the proposed | commendation of the committee in regard to the 
regulation would operate beneficially even to-| fourth Query,and also, as suggested in the report, 
wards the emigrants themselves; that it would| expressing the concern of the Yearly Meeting 
tend to discourage rash emigration, and that| ‘that the true standard of Christian simplicity 
those who had imprudently and unadvisedly left} and self-denial enjoined by the Gospel, should 
their native shores, must submit, if they fell into} not in anywise be lowered, but should be fully 
straitened circumstances abroad, to a condition| upheld.” This minute is to be sent down to 
much inferior to what they might have enjoyed|the subordinate meetings. The increased 
at home; but, which, even if it were that of|individual responsibility that would devolve 
common laborers, would suffice to procure them | upon those who do not see it required of them 
a living. It was considered by several, that the | to conform outwardly to the appearance or man- 
proposed regulation should in consistency be ex-) ners which bad long belonged to the Society, 
tended to other foreign settlements ; but the meet- | was very instructively brought before the meet- 
ing seemed unprepared at this time to make such | ing. 
an extension. The Christian care of Friends in| The consideration of the proposed alterations 
Australia was commended to the continued at-}in the Queries in general was then commenced 
tention of the Meetiog for Sufferings. and proceeded with as far as the sixth of the 
Second day, Fifth Month 28.—Soon after our | new series inclusive. 
sitting down this morning, Jonathan Grubb (To be concluded.) 
expressed a concern that had rested on his mind pubes 
to hold a meeting with young Friends during the} MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 
Yearly Meeting. Many expressed great unity (Continned from page 679.) 
with the concern, and it was left for the Friends| They arrived at Montpélier onthe 7th. The 
at the table to direct their attention towards the | pious characters to whom they were introduced 
most suitable time for the meeting to be held. | in this city were mostly of the upper class— 
The subject of a revision of the Queries and | bankers, doctors, lawyers and professors. They 
Advices was then brought forward, Before pro-|found that the principles of the Society of 
ceeding with it, the clerk read a portion of the| Friends were very little known there, but that 
advices regarding the spirit in which the delibe-| many were desirous of being acquainted with 
rations of the church should be conducted; and|them. Being pressed in their spirit to propose a 
one or two other Friends made some appropriate | meeting for worship with such as were disposed 
remarks in conformity thereto. The minutes of|to give their company, their new friends readily 
last year on the subject were then read; and|agreed to it, and about thirty five persons sat 
subsequently the report of the committee on ar-|down with them at their inn. The assembly 
rangements, to whom the whole matter had been| was, as they believed, owned by the great 
referred. In the discussion that followed, all} Master, who showed himself to be their strength 
appeared to agree that it was the Christian duty |in the time of weakness, and gave them power 
of the Society to maintain a testimony to sim-|to preach the gospel and explain the nature of 
plicity of dress and language. The only differ-|true worship. Pastor Lissignol and Dr. Parlier 
ence of view was in regard ‘o the most effective | were amongst those to whom they were the 
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most united. The eitae filled the office of 
mayor when Josiah Forster and Elizabeth Fry 
were at Montpélier. He told John and Martha 
Yeardley that the meeting they had just held 
had been strengthening to his faith. That the 
Lord by his Spirit should move the hearts of 
his children in a distant land to visit his 
heritage in other countries, he regarded as a 
proof of his love; and he spoke of the unity of 
spirit which is felt by those of different nations 
who love the same Lord, as a precious mark of 
discipleship. 

‘“‘We dined at Lesengnan on the 12th; nota 
Protestant in the place, yet we met with a cir- 
cumstance worth recording. Jules, who is ever 
watchful to find out who can read, gave a few 
tracts to some boys in the stable-yard. When 
I went out, writes J. Y., to see our horse, sev- 
eral rather bright-looking boys followed me, 
asking for books. After ascertaining that they 
could read, I supplied them. This was no 
sooner known, than boys and girls came in 
crowds, soon followed by many of their parents. 
As our visitors incres sed, I ran upstairs to fetch 
my dear M. Y., and we embraced the oppor- 
tunity to speak to them on the importance of 
religion. No doubt curiosity drew many to us, 
for we were a novel sight there, and the mingled 
multitude was not less soto us. Among our 
auditors was a messenger of Satan to buffet us. 
He was a good-looking man, who expressed a 
seeming ap proval of what we had done, saying 
we made many friends. We told him they were 
all children of the same Almighty Parent, and 
that there was but one true religion and one 
heaven. This observation drew off his mask, 
and he began to express doubts whether either 
heaven or hell really existed, and brought for- 
ward the threadbare argument of not believing 
what he could not see or prove. We asked him 
if he had asoul: he said he had. We asked 
him how he knew that he had a soul, for he 
could not see it: he replied, he believed that 
he had a soul, but that his soul would die with 
his body. We then asked him why two and 
two made four: he said he could not tell, and 
yet acknowledged he was bound to believe it. 
The countenances of many around beamed with 
joy at seeing this darkling perplexed; and we 
did not shrink from exhorting him to repent- 
ance and faith in Christ, who died for him and 
for all men. 

“On returning to our room the landlady en- 
tered with a fine-looking girl, for whom she 
begged a book. This opened our way to speak 
to her of things connected with salvation. She 
said,—‘ We have not much of religion here.’ 
‘Why so?’ we asked. ‘ Because the people do 
not like to confess to the priests.’ ‘And what 
is the use,’ said we, ‘of confessing to man?’ 
‘Because,’ she replied in somewhat trembling 

accents, ‘ we think it eases our consciences, for 
the priests are the appointed ministers to take 

















charge of our soda? 
man take charge of immortal souls ! 
committed the power to forgive sins to man: 
Jesus Christ alone can pardon sins; he died to 
save us!’ I shall never forget the countenance 
of this dear woman, which seemed to express 
her long-shaken confidence in her spiritual 
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‘What,’ we replied, 


God never 


uides. Weexhorted her to come to the 


oO 

gu 

Saviour, who intercedes for us without the aid 
of man, and gave her a New Testament, which 
she said she would read.” 


They saw again at the inn at Maux the man 


who had opposed them at Lesengnan, and found 
him much better disposed than he had been the 
day before. 
Romish priest, but, being disgusted with the 
practices of his church, he had left it and joined 
the army: he promised to read the books they 
gave him. 


He told them he had been a 


“Qur present mode of travelling (with ow 


own horse),” they continue, “though somewhat 
slow, affords opportunities of endeavoring to do 
a little good, which we should miss in travel- 


ling by Diligence or extra-post. It is curious and 
instructive to observe the various dispositions 


of the people in the dark places through which 


we pass: sometimes they are so fanatical as to 
tear a tract before our face; others receive 
them with joy. During a half-hour’s rest fo 
our horse at a village near Castelnaudry, m 
M. Y. made the acquaintance of an aged woman 
at the door of her cottage, who really did us 
good. On inquiring if she could read, ‘ It is my 
consolation,’ said she, ‘to read the Scriptures. 
‘And we have great need of consolation, 
we answered. ‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘I am a widow 
of near eighty years, and have had many cares: 
but I pray to God, and he grants me the con- 
solation of his Holy Spirit, and if I confide in 
him he will never forsake me.’ 

Toulouse, 3d mo. 20th._—We arrived in this 
great and busy city on Seventh-day evening 
Our first call was on the brothers Courtois, t 
whom we had letters of introduction from ou! 
Christian friends at Nismes. They received us 
in a most cordial manner, and were very open 
and communicative. 

“On First-day morning, after our little meet- 
ing, we called on Professor I’. Barnier; he was 
rejoiced to see my M. Y., whom he knew at 
Congenies twenty years ago. He was then 4 
Roman Catholic; indeed, in name he is net 
changed; but he is become very spiritually- 
minded, and much attached to Friends and our 
principles, believing them, as he said, to be the 
nearest in accordance of any with the doctrines 
of the New Testament. He has been, with his 
wife, several times to our hotel, and we fee! 
sweet unity with his quiet, exercised spirit. His 
situation here is important, having a boarding- 
school for the children of Protestants, with 
few Roman Catholics, his piety and sincerity 
securing to him the confidence of both parties, 
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which is matter of wonder in this day of reli- | 
gious conflict. He is one of those characters, 
more of whom we are desirous of finding; one 
who wishes rather to enlighten than to censure 
the dark prejudices of men. 

“ We spent the evening with our kind friends, 
the Courtois, and attended worship in their 
house. F.C. read the parable of the great 
supper (Luke xiv.), and made some remarks in 
explication of it; after which Pastor Chabrand 
spoke with much feeling on the influence of | 
the Holy Spirit, the gradual operation of the 
Spirit in the secret of the soul, and the pre-| 
ciousness of dwelling in Christ, as the branch 
in the vine, in order to bear fruit. 

“Pastor Chabrand told us in conversation 
that the first time he really saw the state of his| 
soul and his need of a Saviour, was in the| 
meeting-house at Westminster during half an' 


history of his life, that he was melted to tears. 
Ever since that time he has appreciated the 
principles of our religious Society, and particu- 
larly our practice of waiting upon God in 
silence. These remarks opened our way to 
speak on a subject which has often given us 
pain in our intercourse with pious people, viz , 
the practice of going suddenly from one re- 


ligious exercise to another. We expressed our | 


opinion that Christians, in general, in their 
worship, would derive more edification from 
what is spoken, if they were to dwell under the 


yood feeling which is sometimes raised, before | 


passing 80 precipitately to singing, or even to 
prayer. With this he entirely agreed, and 
thought it a point of the utmost importance ; he 


wished it could be put in practice, for their 


church in general suffered loss for want of more | 


quiet gathering of spirit before God. 

“Qn our journey,” says John Yeardley, “we 
had heard of a man near this town who bore the 
name of Quaker, and we inquired of the lawyer 
if he knew whether he was sound in the Chris- 


tian faith. The lawyer spoke with respect of 


the so-called Quaker, but thought that in his 
opinions he favored Arianism. ‘If so,’ said I, 
rather hastily, ‘we will not seek him or recog- 
nize him.’ ‘Why,’ said the advocate, ‘it is 
the very reason you should go to see him, and 
try todo him good.’ At this reply my conscience 
Was stung, on account of my hasty conclusion ; 
and after reflecting on the matter, we walked 
next morning five or six miles into the country 
in search of the new Friend. He received us 
with joy, and we soon satisfied ourselves as to 
his soundness in the Christian faith; but he 
was rather ardent in his expectations of the 
reign of Christ on the earth. T'wenty years ago 
he refused to take an oath on a jury; the judge 


*We believe Joseph John Gurney is here referred to. 
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told him he must go to prison, to which the 
Friend replied, ‘I am willing to go to prison, 
but I cannot swear to condemn any person to 
death; if you place me as a juryman [ shall 
acquit all the criminals.’ The judge, believing 
his scruples to be sincere, dismissed him with- 
out further trouble. This dear man attached 
himself to us in such a manner that it was diffi- 
cult to part from him; he pressed us to remain 
some days in his house, but this our duty did 
not permit.” 

On the 18th of the Fourth month they again 
left Nismes, and commenced their journey to- 
wards Switzerland, accompanied, as before, by 
Jules Paradon. 

“ At Tullins,” they write, “the eagerness to 
receive books was so great, that a crowd soon 
assembled around us, and we found it difficult 


to satisfy them; again, at the moment of our 
hour’s silence. After this time of precious! 
silence a minister arose,* and spoke in so re-' 


markable a manner to his state, unfolding the! “On the 22d,” (to continue their own narra- 


departure, they pressed round our carriage, and 
we could hardly separate ourselves from them. 


| tive,) “we arrived at Grenoble, with a view to 
spend First-day there. A letter from one of 
our acquaintances at Nismes to Pastor Bonifas 
' procured us a kind reception, and he invited us 
'to spend First-day evening at his house, where 
\a meeting was to be held. We did not, how- 
ever, feel quite at liberty to attend, as we found 
| the regular church-service would be performed. 
The next day we received another invitation 
from the Pastor to a meeting where only the 
Scriptures would be read. We thought it best 
to accept it, and by going a little before the 
time proposed, we had a very interesting con- 
| versation with the Pastor, his wife, and a young 
| Englishwoman, on our peculiar views. The 
meeting was an assembly of various classes, 
with a preponderance of young persons, and 
was a very interesting occasion: many of the 
|young people were deeply affected. In the 
| morning of this day we had been to see an aged 
Catholic woman of the Jansenist persuasion : 
|she appeared to have no dependence but on her 
| Saviour, and full of faith and love, to have her 
| conversation in heaven; she gave us a sweet 
benediction at parting.” 





(To be continued.) 


+ +0 
RECEIVING CHRIST AS A LITTLE CHILD. 


| The profound intellect of Bishop Butler was 
| able to remove doubts respecting Christianity as 
a divine system, from the minds of others. I 
have before me the record of three persons who 
| were convinced of the truth of the gospel, and 
their own lost condition as sinners, by the study 
of his Analogy of Religion. Yet Butler himself 
was in darkness in his last hours. <A friend in 
attendance said to him, ‘ You do not believe in 
Christ. He is able tosave them fo the uttermost, 
that come unto God by him.” “TI never un- 
derstood that verse before,” said the dying 
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Bishop, after a moment’s reflection, waa those 
words of the divine Teacher lifted "the clonds 
of doubt, and restored confidence and peace to 
his soul. All his life he had been studying the 
mysteries of redemption, but the truth by which 
he was brought to rest on Christ at last, was so 
plain and simple that the little child may under- 
stand it. 

Perhaps no one ever won a prouder homage 
to his intellectual greatness, from his own age, 
than Dr. Johnson. But in all his wide surveys 
of knowledge, he found no lofty and exclusive 
portal through which intellects like his might 
enter the kingdom of heaven. He must bow 
low and enter the door of faith in Christ, side 
by side with the little child. Throughout his 
life he recognized the cross as the only way to 
heaven, and this conviction deepened to its close. 
His last days he spent in prayer and strong 
entreaties, lying low at the throne of grace. To 
his faithful negro servant he was frequently ex- 
plaining the simple truths of the Bible, often 
saying to him, “ Attend, Francis, to the salva- 
tion of your soul, which is of the greatest import- 
ance. 

It has been said of John Foster, that “ few 
spirits can have passed away from earth endowed 
with more of intellectual grasp and penetration 
to meet the wonders and grandeurs of regions 
immense and untraversed.” Yet one year before 
his death he said, “If that great cause of faith 
and hope, the all-sufficient merits and atone- 
ment of our Lord and Saviour, were taken away, 
I should have nothing left.’”’ And on his death- 
bed, when conscious of the failure of his mental 
powers, he exclaimed, “ But I can pray, and that 
is a glorious thing.” 

In the one great and all-important concern of 
life, how insignificant are those distinctions of 
which the world thinks and makes so much. 
Are we great, here we must become humble. 
Are we lowly, here we stand on a level with the 
greatest ; for “whosoever shall not receive the 
kingdom of heaven as a little child shall not 
enter therein.” The gospel of Christ! in its 
adaptation to man, how wonderful ; in its benefi- 
cence, how worthy of its divine Author !—Am. 
Messe nger. 
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COLLINS’S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND SI- 


BERIA, AND HIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR. 
(Continued from page 668.) 

Tuesday, June 2d, 10 a.m. Our boat was 
now ready, our baggage and stores on board. 

It was built here two years since, and had 
been a voyage down the Amoor as far as Igoon, 
with General Korsackoff. It is thirty feet long, 
seven feet wide, and three feet deep. Twenty 


the other for stores and luggage. 


















feet of the centre is housed in and divided into 
two compartments, one for sleeping, seven feet— 
Our sleeping 
apartment has a bunk on each side, two feet 


BAV ERS: 


wide. “The centre is open to > admit free passage 
fore and aft. Two oars, a mast forward of the 
cabin, a small square sail, a flag at the stern, (a 
blue cross on white ground,) sundry poles, a 
steering oar, and two spare oars. For our crew 
we have five Cossacks; Captain Fulyhelm and 
his servant Evan, and myself, made up the sum 
total of the party—eight in all. 

We pushed out into the stream, and, rowing 
along the shore, landed opposite the lodgings of 
General Korsackoff, where Captain Fulyhelm was 
awaiting my arrival. We proceeded at once to 
the general’s, to bid him farewell. 

General Korsackoff had been so kind to me, 
added to which his general suavi'ty of manners 
and agreeable conversation had rendered my stay 
at Chetah so agreeable, that it was with pain | 
took his hand to say good-by. He came with 
us to the beach to take a last look at his old 
craft, now about to descend the entire Amoor. 
He stood upon the shore to see us under way; 
waving to him our final adieus, we were once 
more fairly afloat upon our downward voyage. 

It is perfectly incredible, except to those who 
witness it, what one week of sunshine will do in 
this country. When we arrived at Schilkah the 
forests were leafless; now they are in full leaf, 
the shores gay with flowers and blooming 
shrubs, and the air at times filled with fragrance. 

The country is mountainous, and the bottom- 
lands upon the river not of much extent, but, as 
you ascend the small streams that fall into the 
river, the country opens out into beautiful farm- 
ing and grazing land. At 12 M. we stopped at 
Ouse-Skoro, ten miles below Schilkah, on the 
left shore, in order to visit some gold mines a 
short distance in the interior. 

The chief, or superintendent, was not at home, 
but we were politely received by his officers, 
who showed us every thing connected with the 
washings. 

Like all mines in the province of Trans-Baikal, 
the labor is performed by convicts and under 
military authority. Every thing is on the basis 
of a great camp. The carting and wheeling of 
the superincumbent earth, the removal and dig- 
ging of the dry dirt, and canalization, to elevate 
the water, are all identical with like operations 
in California mining, but the washing of the 
earth is by machinery, propelled by water. 

I could not ascertain the annual product of 
the mines, but was told that the yield was one 
zolotnick to the one hundred poods of earth 
washed. The mines extend for some miles up 
the creek, and give employment to about fifteen 
hundred convicts. 

We returned to our boat, and were under way 
again at4 p. mM. The day was really beautiful, 
like one of our best summer days, and we enjoy- 
ed it very much on this beautiful stream, with 
scenery as fine as any on the Ohio. 

We reached the village of Ouse-Cherney, the 
mouth of the Black River, at 8 Pp. M. 
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June 3d. Reached Gorbitza at 8 a. M. 

As this isa point of some note, historically 
and geographically, if not ia point of size or 
commerce, I will give it a passing notice. This 
village is situated a short distance to the west of 
the little Gorbitza river, which appears on the 
maps as the boundary in this region between 
Russia and China. It has some fifty or sixty 
houses, and is prettily situated on a high flat of 
table-land on the left bank of the river, and 
stretches along for over a mile. It afforded me 
food for serious reflection. After entering Rus- 
sia at its western gate, Cronstadt, between 
bristling cannon and frowning fortresses, and 
having become accustomed to the checkered 
sentry-box and striped gate-bars on the shores 
of the Baltic, and wandered amidst that wilder- 
ness of palaces at the imperial city, called into 
existence by the Great Peter, and afterwards 
passing through such cities as Moscow, Vlademir, 
Nijne and Kazan, witnessing the grandeur and 
the power of this vast empire, and not having 
lost sight of the checkered sentry-boxes and 
striped bars, for the distance of five thousand 
miles, I felt like parting from an old and tried 
travelling companion and friend, when 1 looked 
upon that little frontier sentry-box beyond the 
last house of Gorbitza, near the mouth of the 
Little Gorbitza River, dividing the “Central 
Kingdom ” from that of the “ Northern Bear.” 

“There it is; I see it yet; look! look!” I 
exclaimed to Captain Fulyhelm, “we have 
passed through the eastern gate of the mighty 
Muscovite Empire.” I still gazed from the roof 
of our boat as we passed the little river dividing | 
the two empires. The gate and sentry-box were 
still to be seen, but the force of the current was 
sweeping us along, and we were soon carried be- 
yond a projecting point, when the town of Gor- 
bitza was lost to my view, perhaps forever. The 
last white man’s house, the last log cabin, the 
last civilized dog even, sitting upon the shore) 


and wagging his tail, as we whistled to him from | 
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consequently the cheet of water before us beyond 
the low point of sand on the right must be the 
Amoor. We pulled in under the right shore, 
and, skirting along a low willow island that 
forms between the Schilkah’ and Argoon, landed 
on the Schilkah side, a hundred yards above the 
point of a bar at their junction. 

It must be confessed, as I stepped on shore, I 
felt a high degree of exultation. I had not 
been the first to discover this river, neither was 
[ the first white man, like De Soto on the bank 
of the Mississippi, but I was the first Yankee 
who had seen it. 

I felt proud of the day and the hour on which 
I set foot on that little point of land—Thursday, 
June 4th, 1857, at 10 A. M., about fifteen thou- 
sand miles from my starting point. 

The two rivers came together, much as the 
Russian name indicates, Ouse-Strelkah—the 
“ Arrow’s Mouth’’—forming a point of land 
like the head of an arrow. We crossed the 
point to the Argoon side, and, after walking 
some distance along the beach, returned towards 
the point and bathed at the head of the Amoor. 
I swam to and beyond the extreme point. We 
found the water too cold to remain long in. The 
water was 54°, while the air was 68°. I took 
a run along the beach, in order to get warm 
after our cold bath, and, returning to our boat, 
was now ready to proceed. 

The village of Ouse-Strelkah, a Russian post 
or watch-station, is in view on the Argoon shore. 
about one mile up. Not far above, the river 
bends to the left and high mountains close the 
view. Standing on the extreme point of the 
tongue of land, where the waters of the Argoon 
and Schilkah meet and ferm the Amoor, looking 
to the north-east, the view is very pretty. On 
the right heavily wooded mountains abut upon 
the river for the distance of two miles, while on 
the left a strip of bottom-land reaches along, 
with gently sloping hills in the back-ground. 

The Argoon serves as a boundary between 


our boat, has been passed on the left shore, and| Mongolia and Siberia. 


on the right is one solitary village, and that is 
the last of Russian civilization until you reach 
the sea. 

We now became very anxious to see the 
Amoor—to behold which we had journeyed so 
far. The right bank continued level, with not 
very high mountains, while the opposite shore 
was skirted at times with rolling land, suscepti- 
ble of cultivation for some extent from the 
river. 

The morning was really delightful, the ther- 
mometer indicating 70°. We rowed along as- 
sisted by the current, watching every opening in 
the bends of the river, to catch a glimpse 
of the Kara-Amur. We were not kept long 
in suspense. Rounding a point, we saw the 


Opposite mountains of the Argoon, between! 
e 


which and ourselves a low point made out, be- 
hind which, as we supposed, was the Argoon ; 





After making our acquaintance with the 
Amoor and bathing in its waters, we cast our 
boat adrift, and, in a few minutes, we were gaily 
afloat upon this new river that was to conduct us 
to the ocean—two thousand miles to the east. 

Three miles below Ouse-Strelkah, the Amoor 
| is four hundred and fifty yards wide, and capable 
| of floating a vessel of five hundred tons burden. 
|The country bordering upon the river is well 
| wooded with birch, pine and larch. The bottom 
land is somewhat extensive, and the soil good. 
Five miles below we saw reindeer on the shore, 
‘and were about to give them the contents of our 
guns, congratulating ourselves upon savory veni- 
son steaks for supper; but as we approached 
them in full view, and observed them more 
closely, we came to the conclusion that they 
were private property, and not, as Blackstone 
says, fer nature, but domite natura, for upon 
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a nearer appeensh we pusecived a dend around 
the neck of one of them. A yearling fawn was 
kicking up his heels in great glee, quite uncon- 
scious of his danger. These animals evidently 
had strayed from their wandering Tonguse mas- 
ters, and were enjoying themselves upon the 
rich pasturage of this section. 
At 4 P.M. we passed the river Amahzar, 
where we observed deserted Tonguse huts. 
Many native camps have been seen during 
the day; the country is level on both shores, 
with prairie and forests, good soil, and most ex- 
cellent for grazing; the river of fine navigable 
depth, with many islands, and occasionally moun- 
tains in the distance. 
(To be 


continued.) 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 7, 1860. 


—_—$——$— ————— 


EMANCIPATION OF Russtan SerrFs.—It has 
i of 


News, that the emancipation of the Serfs in 


been already announced our Summary 


Russia, which has existed, in principle, since 
the promulgation of the Ukase of the Emperor 
Alexander II. will soon be an established fact 
from one extremity of the empire to the other. 
All the principal measures proposed by the 
Emperor have been adopted by the forty 
deputies of the nobility, in the interior, who had 
been summoned to St. Petersburg for the purpose. 

As a record of this great and beneficent work, 
which will doubtless accelerate and confirm the 
rapid advancement of Russia, we present the 
following bases on which it has been determined 
that emancipation shall be effected. 


1. The immediate concession by the govern- 
ment of the right of individual liberty to the 
peasants, and their equality before the law, can- 
not find the slightest opposition from the body 
of the nobility, because this measure is so far 
indispensable for the proprietors and the peas- 
ants, that both orders have considered individu- 
al liberty as existing since the promulgation of 
the ukase which laid down all the general prin- 
ciples of emancipation. 

The official promulgation of the individual 
liberty of the peasants fixes for them a period 
of transition of two years. At the expiration 
of that date their emancipation will be com- 
plete. 

3. During these two years the proprietors 
will have the faculty of entering into friendly 
contracts with the peasants, either to sell them 
the land entirely, or to let them the said land 
on leases, but the last mentioned contract cannot 
be effected for a less period than six years. 
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4. In cases where the proprictor shall not 
have arranged amicably with his peasants before 
the expiration of the two years, the govern- 
ment will interfere to grant to the latter the 
required quantity of land, according to the ex- 
isting basis of the social state of the peasants ; 
while leaving him, however, the option of con- 
tenting himself with a less number of hectares 
of land than he actually possesses. 

5. A local commission named, ad hoc, and 
forming a first and second “ instance,” will be 
established, for the purpose of valuing, accord- 
ing to actual prices, such portions of the land 
as shall be conceded to the peasants. 

The sum to which the proprietor would 
be entitled by the expropriation of his land 
will be repayable by the government, either in 
ready money or an issue of bonds, to the holder, 
bearing an interest of 6 per cent., and subject 
to be drawn by lottery 

7. The proprietors need not trouble them- 
selves as to the manner in which the govern- 
ment may proceed to repay itself, as this ope- 
ration will be accomplished without their 
participation, and as the government may 
arrange. 

To conclude. As soon as the serf’ shall 
have become a citizen by means of his individu- 
al emancipation, the power of the proprietor 
over him will entirely cease. 


——~18 


Diep, at Peekskill, N. Y., on the 9th of 12th mo., 
1859, Georce F. Hussey, aged 48 years. 

He was favored to bear a prolonged indisposition 
with great patience, and the summons, though sud- 
den at last, we humbly trust found him not unpre- 
pared. The Saviour whom he loved in life was with 
him in the hour of death. 





, In New York, on the 24th of 6th mo. last, 
Witte Taper, youngest child of Robert Lindley and 
Ruth 8. Murray, of that city, in the 3d year of 
his age. 

in Per- 


——, At his residence, at Newby’s Bridge, 
quimans Co., North Carolina, on the 24th of 5th mo. 
last, Taomas Newsy, in the 68th year of his age; an 
esteemed member of Piny-woods Monthly Meeting otf 
Friends. 

——-, near Raysville, Henry Co., Indiana, on the 

16th day of 9th mo., 1859, Jesszs Davis, a member 
of Raysville Monthly Meeting, in the 72d year of his 
age. He had been in decline for several months, 
and at times endured great bodily pain ; but he was 
enabled to bear his sufferings with much patience 
and resignation, being often engaged in prayer, and 
frequently dropping words of admonition and en- 
couragement to his friends, giving evident assurance 
that his end was peace. 
, In New Bedford, on the 25th of 3d mo. last, 
Evizasbetu Swirt, (relict of the late Jeremiah Swift, ) 
at the age of 77 years. She was a respected mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends. 


, On the 30th ot 5th month, 1860, near An- 
napolis, Parke County, Indiana, Jemma B. New1s, 








wife of Levi Newlin, and daughter of Moses and Sabra 
Tomlinson, in the 25th year of her age, a member o! 
Bloomfield. Monthly Meeting of Friends, after a lin- 
' gering illness of about eight months, through whic! 
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her suffering at times was great, but she appeared to 
bear her affliction with Christian fortitude, with 
praise to her dear Redeemer, acknowledging that he 
was not a hard Master to serve, but his yoke was 
easy and his burden light, and that those who would 
wear the crown immortal, must bear the cross, in- 
viting those around her to place their trust in him, 
and he would be with them in their trying hours. 
Expressing that she felt nothing but love and sympa- 
thy to flow in her heart to all the human family, and 
that all was peace, sweet peace. 


Diep, At Hanover, Plymouth Co., Mass., on the 
2d of 5th mo. last, Rurn, wife of Otis Ellis, in the 
67th year of her age. 

, On the 22d of the same, Oris Exuis, (husband 
of the above,) in the 64th year of his age; esteemed 
members of Pembroke Monthly Meeting. They were 
constant attenders of meetings, although living at a 
distance therefrom, and had both been in the station 


loss; but the bereaved family may be consoled in 
the belief that they are at rest. 


=< 
@AK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day, the 2lst of Eighth month, and continue 
thirteen weeks. The School will be under the 
charge of Albert K. Smiley, A. M., as Principal, as- 
sisted by Rufus Read and Ruth P. Nichols. Tuition 
will invariably be required in advance for the whole 
term. 

The Boarding House, in connection with the 
School, will be under the charge of James Van Blar- 
com, Superintendent. Board for one-half of the term 
will be required in advance. 

Applications for admission, stating the moral cha- 
racter of the applicant, should be addressed, at an 
early date, to the Principal or Superintendent, at 
Vassalboro’, Maine. 

On behalf of the Committee on Instruction, 

GEORGE RICHARDSON. 
enbiaias 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Oration by THomas Case and Poem by Joun G. 
Wuirtter, delivered before the Alumni Association 
of the Friends’ School at Providence, at their Second 
Annual Meeting at Newport, R. I., 1860. Price, 15 | 
cents; by mail 17 cents. For sale by 

WituiAm MAcyIveEn, 
No. 109 North Tenth St., Philada, 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Semi-Annual Public Examination at Haver- | 
ford College will be held on Second and Third-days, | 
the 9th and 10th of 7th month, at 9 A. M., anda the | 
exercises of Commencement will begin at 9 A. M., on | 
Fourth-day morning. 


+ ~<0— 
HAVERFORD ALUMNI, 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the ‘‘ Alumni Asso- | 
ciation, of Haverford College,’’ will be held at the | 
College, on Third day, the 10th of 7th month, 1860. | 
Meeting for business at 3} P. M.; Public Meeting, at} 
which the Annual Oration will be delivered by Dr. 
Jas. J. Levick, of Philadelphia, at 7 P. M. 

Trains for Haverford leave 11th and Market Sts., 
Philadelphia, at 12.30, 2,4 and 5.40 P. M.; return- | 
Ing, a train leaves Haverford about 8.40 P. M. 

The College Commencement takes place on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Joun Garrett, Secretary. 


of Overseers. We think the church has met with a 
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Correspondence of the S. 8. Times. 
THE RAGGED SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


Lonpox, May 15, 1860. 

Among the numerous benevolent religious 
societies of London, probably none are accom- 
plishiog more good in proportion to the means 
expended, than the Ragged Schools. They go 
out into the /anes and a//eys—into the highways 
and the hedges, into the garrets and cellars, into 
the hovels and the holes, and gather the poor, 
naked, hungry, starved outcasts, who until this 
blessed movement was made, were literally for- 
saken and trodden under foot of men. Perhaps, 
indeed, in no place in Christendom, are such 
efforts more needed than in this great city. 
There are in London, actually, tens if not hun- 
dreds of thousands, who scarcely know to-day 
how they shall be fed to-morrow; living, or 
rather simply existing, in most wretched apart- 
ments; often, though willing to work, for days 
and weeks without employment ; too often spend- 
ing their little earnings in the gin shop; children 
growing up in utter ignorance and awful depravi- 
ty—thousands of them houseless and homeless, 
either without parents, or abandoned by their 
parents—multitudes of them sleeping under 


5 


archways and bridges and on door steps, and ob- 


j taining a miserable subsistence by begging or 


stealing. In one school, on a day when 510 
children were present, 123 were either fatherless 
or motherless, 12 were orphans, 17 destitute, the 
parents of seven were in prison, two had parents 
in a mad-house, and 13 were entirely deserted 
by either father or mother. Now the object of 
the Ragged Schools is to gather in, as far as pos- 
sible, all the destitute, friendless, forsakén chil- 
dren of the very poor, into the day schools, 
where they are taught in all knowledge useful 
for their condition, and where special efforts are 
made to lead them to a saving knowledge of 
Christ. The destitute and naked are clothed 
and fed. Night Refuges on a large scale, are 
provided for the homeless, where they sleep, 
adults as well as children, male as well as female. 
Evening schools are opened for those who have 
any employment for earning anything during 
the day. Sabbath-schools are maintained. The 
homes of the parents are visited, and every 
motive is set before them, to encourage them to 
sobriety, industry and cleanliness. Mothers’ 
classes are formed, which aim at the elevation 
and instruction of mothers, and these are often 
furnished, when very poor, with bread, coals and 
Penny Banks are established, in 
which all are encouraged to deposit all they can. 
The total amount paid into the Penny Banks, 


groceries. 


| connected with the Ragged Schools of London, 
‘the last year, reached the very large sum of 


£8,880, or $43,000, the number of depositors 
being over 25,000. The whole number of build- 
ings appropriated to Ragged Schools is now 170. 


But there are in all, including Sunday-schools, 
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at least 500 schools in operation, embracing over 
25,000 pupils, and taught by a little over 3,000 
teachers, and, all, except 400, voluntary and 
unpaid teachers, young men and women, whose 
laborious and self-denying devotion to the tem- 
poral and eternal welfare of the poor and desti- 
tute is worthy of all praise, and will not lose its 
reward. The Institution makes great efforts to 
provide situations for the children as they are 
prepared and qualified, and then by way of en- 
couragement, gives prizes to all who keep their 
situations one year or over. The /irst prize, for 
those who keep their place one year is ten shil- 


lings English money, or about $2 50, and if, 


they keep it for two years, they give five shil- 
* lings, or $1 25 for the second year; 860 re- 
ceived prizes for the last year. I think this was 


one of the most beautiful sights ever seen, 860 | 


of the children gathered together in St. Martin’s 


Hall to tea, neatly and appropriately clad, joy | 
beaming in every face, as their names were called | 


out one after another, and they received from the 
hand of Lord Shaftesbury ten shining new 
English shillings just from the mint, and a beau- 
tiful diploma in an envelope with Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s signature. These prizes are a wonderful 
stimulus to both boys and girls, to do everything 
in their power to secure the approbation of their 
employers. I have attended very many Ragged 
School Meetings in London—have spoken at 
many of them, have been present in their hours 
of instruction, have visited the night refuges, 
and I am thoroughly convinced that there are 
few departments of Christian labor in this great 
city, attended by more happy and saving results. 
Numerous cases of hopeful conversion to God, 
are occurring in these schools. Indeed, the in- 
creased attention to religion in London, has been 
quite as manifest in the Ragged School, as any- 
where else. 

Lord Shaftesbury, you are aware, is the great 
patron of the Ragged Schools, and dearly and 
deservedly is he beloved by both teachers and 
pupils. He is now turning his attention most 
earnestly, in Parliament and out of it, to the im- 
provement of the dwellings of the poor. Uatil 
this is done, but little can be accomplished either 
for the health or morals of the poor. But I find 
my paper full again, while I have not told you 
half what I desired, about these schools and their 
influences. 


~~ 


NO MAN PURSUING. 


As I was walking to church one Sunday, by 
an unfrequented path through the fields, I came 
unexpectedly upon a company of young men 
from a neighboring town. They were sitting on 
the grass in a thicket, and were not less than 
twelve or fifteen in number. As soon as they 
saw me they started up precipitately, and ran in 
all directions, and before | had time to recognize 
any countenance they had all disappeared. I 
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| was startled for a moment and brought to a stand, 

and wondered why so many fled the presence of 
/ove. It was soon explained : they were disrepu- 
tably engaged. It is always so; “the wicked 
flee when no man pursueth.” If they had re- 
mained quietly seated, I should have passed 
them with a salutation, and have imputed to 
them no evil, beyond that of spending the day 
improperly. But it is impossible for guilt not 
to have a guilty conscience, and when unexpect- 
edly surprised, there is a guilty consciousness 
which invariably betrays the crime. Some are 
so hardened that in ordinary circumstances they 
do not betray their guilt, and even may assume 
a look of innocence ; and some labor for that im- 
mobility of countenance which may at all times 
| prevent the betrayal of their thoughts and feel- 
ings. But these are safe only while they are on 
theirguard. He whokeeps himself free from guilt, 
who has a mind conscious of rectitude, is free 
| from all uneasiness and dread of discovery, and 
he is never startled out of his quietness and 
serenity by any sudden apprehension. I will 
labor, not fora countenance that shall not betray 
me, but that there may be nothing to be be- 
trayed.—S. S. Times. 
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From the Atlantic Monthly. 
JAPAN. 


(Continued from page 687.) 


Previous to the expedition of Commodore 
| Perry, few efforts to intrude upon the Japanese 
had proceeded from the United States. An un- 
successful attempt was made in 1837, by an 
American merchantman, to return a party of Jap- 
| anese who had been shipwrecked on our West- 
ern coast. In 1846, Commodore Biddle was de- 
puted to open negotiations, and entered the Bay 
of Yedo with two ships of war. Receiving an 
unfavorable answer to his demands, he immedi- 
ately sailed away. In 1849, Commodore Glynn, 
having learned of the imprisonment of sixteen 
American sailors, who had been driven ashore 
on one of the Japanese islands, entered the har- 
(bor of Nagasaki with the United States ship 
Preble, and demanded the release of his coun- 
trymen. For a time a disposition was shown to 
evade his claim and to affect ignorance of the al- 
leged captivity ; but upon his assuming a bolder 
and more determined tone, the native officials 
became suddenly conscious of the state of affairs, 
and forthwith delivered up the seamen. Com- 
modore Glynn then set sail, and until the visit 
of Commodore Perry, in 1853, the tranquillity of 
Japan was disturbed by no American intrusion. 
It may be observed, that, of the nations which 
up to this time had undertaken to effect commu- 
nications with Japan, all excepting the United 
States had given reasonable cause for offence, 
and some of them for deep enmity. The Dutch, 
though disliked, were tolerated ; but the Portu- 


| 


| 
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guese, Spanish, English, and Russians had for-| and even upon these extravagant terms, he was 
feited the good opinion of the islanders by their) not allowed to enter any Japanese house, or to 
unprovoked and unjustifiable aggressions. It is| remain within the city after sunset. For the 
not improbable that the selection of the United | rare favor of visiting the residence of a native 
States for their first foreign embassy may have} Nagasakian, a special petition was needed, and 
been induced by the consideration that the re-|if granted, the number of spies on such an oc- 


aavely 


etree ston 


lations between the Japanese and their Ameri- 
can neighbors have always been pacific, and that 
they have never suffered injustice or ill-treat- 


casion was multiplied at a most appalling rate. 
At length the time arrived when the relue- 
tant Japanese were to be taught the uselessness 


ment at our hands. of further efforts to resist the advances of other 

Meanwhile, until 1852, the Dutch had held| nations. In November, 1852, an expedition, 
exclusive commercial privileges in Japan. In| long contemplated and carefully prearranged, set 
return for these, they submitted to all sorts of| sail from the United States under the command 
indignities. They were restricted to the narrow|of Commodore M. C. Perry. Although this 
limits of the artificially constructed island of} mission was the subject of much discussion 


Desima, which is only six hundred feet in length, | abroad, no very general hope of its success was 


and two hundred and forty in breadth. Here | 
they were confined within high fences fringed 
with spikes. Their houses were all of wood, no 
stone buildings being permitted, undoubtedly 
with a view to preventing the slightest chance 
of fortification. At the northern extremity of 
the island was a large water-gate, which was 
kept continually closed, under a guard, except 
upon the arrival of the Dutch vessels. These re- 
strictions were in great part continued almost to 
the present day, and many of them are still in 
force. On the arrival of a Dutch ship, all the 
Bibles on board were obliged to be put into a 
chest, which, after being nailed down, was given 
in charge of the Japanese officials, to be retained 
by them until the time of departure. All arms 
and ammunition, also, were required to be given 
up. The crew, on landing at Desima, were 
placed under rigorous surveillance, which was 
never relaxed. Even the permanent Dutch 
residents received but little better treatment. 
They were unable to make any, open avowal of 
the Christian religion, and the Japanese officers 
who came in contact with them were compelled 
to make frequent disavowals of Christianity, and | 
publicly to trample the cross, its symbol, under 
foot. The island of Desima was infested with 
Japanese spies, whom the Dutch were required 
to employ and pay as secretaries and servants, 
while knowing their real office. If a Dutch 
resident aspired to occasional egress from his 
prison, it was necessary to petition the governor 
of Nagasaki for the privilege. As a general 
thing, the application was granted, but with such 
conditions as to destroy all possibility of enjoy- 
ment ; for, upon appearing in Nagasaki, the un- 
fortunate Dutchman was set upon by a band of 
spies and policemen, who accompanied him 
wherever he turned, and who were always pleas- 
antly inviting themselves to be entertained at "4 
expense,—a proposition which he was not at 
liberty to decline. These spies gradually got in- | 
to the habit of taking with them as many of| 
their acquaintances as they could gather togeth- 
er, until the cost of a stroll about Nagasaki be- 
came too heavy to be endured. But there was 
no remedy ; he must either pay or stay at home ; 


expressed. The opinion appeared to be, that 
under all circumstances Japan would still con- 
tinue locked in its seclusion. The result proved 
how easily, by the exercise of firmness, prudence, 
and energy, all of which Commodore Perry dis- 
played in every movement, the much desired end 
could be accomplished. The secret of two hun- 
dred years was solved in a day. The path once 
opened, there were plenty to follow it: Russia, 
England, and France were quick to share .the 
benefits which had in the first place been gained 
by the United States. But thus far the best 
fruits of Japanese intercourse have fallen to the 
United States, and it seems clear that only a 
continuance of the same ability hitherto shown 
in the management of our affairs with that na- 
tion is needed to preserve to this country the 
superior advantages it now holds. 

On the 8th of July, 1853, Commodore Perry, 
with two steamers and two sloops-of-war, entered 
the Bay of Yeddo, having purposely avoided the 
port of Nagasaki, at which all strangers had pre- 
viously been accustomed to hold communications 
with the government. In this, as in other 
movements, the Commodore acted independently 
of much opposing counsel. By first visiting the 
Loo-choo and Bonin islands, which are under 
Japanese control, and mostly peopled by Japa- 
nese, he had acquired a considerable knowledge 
of the character of those with whom he was to 
deal, and had been enabled to trace for himself 
a policy which the result proved to be eminently 
just and effective. He determined boldly to in- 
sist upon, rather than to beseech, the privileges 
he had been deputed to gain. Understanding 
perfectly the vexatious and embarrassing expe- 
dients by which the Japanese had been accus- 
tomed to hamper and resist the endeavors of 
even the best-disposed of their visitors, he re- 
solved to listen to no suggestions of delay, and 
to push vigorously forward with his mission, in 
spite of every obstacle their wily ingenuity could 
oppose tohim. Their assumptions of exclusive- 
ness and superiority he met by precisely the 
same sort of display, allowing no familiarity on 
the part of the natives until all was definitely 


settled as he desired, and intrenching himself 
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in a mysterious setheson which vathoes etcoeded | 
even their own notions of personal dignity. Un- 
til one of the first noblemen in the nation was 
sent to treat with him, the Commodore shunned 
all intercourse with the people, and systematically 
refused to expose himself to the profane eyes of 
the multitude. This unusual course took the 
Japanese quite by surprise, and, not without | 
some feeling of trepidation, they bestirred them- 
selves with unexampled alac ‘rity to satisfy, so far 
as they were able, his reasonable demands. Of] 
course it was impossible for them to set aside all 
their prejudices, and the record of their schemes 
to impede the Commodore’s progress, all of which 
were quietly overcome by his firmness and de- 
cision, is equally amusing and instructive. At 
the moment of his enteringthe Bay of Yeddo, he | 
was surrounded by guard. boats, and saluted with | 
various warnings of "peril, which might have de- 
terred a less resolute man. But, w holly indiffer- | 
ent to Japanese guard-boats, he sent out his own 
for surveying purposes without hesitation, taking | 
it for gi ranted that perfect fearlessness would | 
secure the crews from molestation. In answer! 
to the remonstrances received at the outset, he| 
simply pushed still farther up the bay, until, 

finding it impossible to obtain compliance with | 
their requirements, the Japanese concluded to | 
yield to his; and after as much hesitation as the | 





and quavtatel | to bear 
assurance of entire confidence and 





American government, 
with him the a 
amity. 

In August, 1853, subsequently to the arrival 
of Commodore Perry, a Russian squadron visited 
Nagasaki, but, after protracted negotiations, de- 
parted without obtaining a treaty. In Septem- 
ber, 1854; Admiral James Stirling, on behalf of 
the English government, effected a treaty at 
Nagasaki, the terms of which were rather less 
liberal and advantageous than those granted to 
the United States. But the inevitable result of 


‘Commodore Perry’s success could not long be 


delayed. Since the time of his mission, the 


'governments of France, England, Holland, and 


Russia have secured treaties guarantying import- 
ant privileges. It appears, however, that the 
| Superiority of influence remains with the United 
States, owing, in a measure, no doubt, to the ex- 

cellent abilities of the C onsen! General, Townsend 
Harris, who has permitted no opportunity to es- 
cape of pressing the claims of his government. 
As early as July, 1858, he negotiated a fair 
commercial treaty. TT. Harris is the only 
foreigner who was ever permitted to enter the 
| pal: ice of the Tycoon of Japan without the de- 
grading forms “of submission formerly exacted 
from the Dutch. He was received there with 
every testimonial of respect. Ata time when 







































































































































































Commodore thought proper to give them oppor- | T. Harris was seriously ill, the Tycoon despatched 
tunity for, the letters from President Fillmore | his own physician to atte nd him, while her Ma- 
were received by the Emperor, or Tycoon, nego- | jesty continually sent him the most delicate prep- 
tiations were opened, and, finally, a treaty, yie Id- arations of food, the work of her own imperial 
ing all the important points that had been asked! hands. The ease with which the missions of 
for, was agreed upon. This treaty proclaimed | Lord Elgin and Baron Gros, in 1858, were ac- 
“a pe rfect, permanent, and unive rsal peace, and | complished, may fairly be attributed to the ef- 
a sincere and cordial amity,’ between the two| fects already produced by American influences. 
nations ; designated certain ports where Ameri-| It was through ‘T. Harris’s exertions that the 
can ships should obtain supplies; promised pro- | Japanese embassy to this government was secured, 
tection to American seamen who should chance} The English government endeavored to obtain 
to be shipwrecked on the coast; and contained | first this important mark of recognition, but, as 
the important stipulation, that no further privi-| it appears, unsuccessfully. 
leges should be vouchsafed to any other gov- At the present moment, all seems favorable 
ernment except on condition of their being fully for the development of the long hidden resources 
shared by the United States. |of the Empire. But there are still difficulties in 
The communications between Commodore | the way; for a powerful class of nobles, those 
Perry and the Japanese were carried on in the| who trace their descent from the ancient spiritual 
most friendly manner. While the Commodore | dynasty, are strongly opposed to the overthrow 
allowed no interference with what he regarded | of the old system. It is only by constant strug- 
as his own rights in the case, he was careful to| gles that the more progressive class can make 
check any disposition on the part of his officers; way againstthem. The arrival of this embassy, 
to defy those of the islanders. Thus the utmost | and the recent visit of a J: apanese ship to C ali- 
cordiality was preserved throughout. TheJapa-! fornia, are hopeful signs; for these could have 
nese received the presents from the American | been permitted only on the abrogation of the old 
government with delight, and were quite over-| law of seclusion, proclaime 1d at the time of the 
come at the sight of the steam-engine and the! Portuguese expulsion; and such are the peculiar 
magnetic telegraph. A series of agreeable en- | principles of the Japanese government, that, as 
tertainments followed the signing of the treaty, | | will hereafter be shown, an important law like 
in which the Japanese showed themselves espe-| this cannot be revoked without a general change 
cially alive to the civilizing influence of foreign | of its policy. Within the city of Yeddo are now 
cookery. Commodore Perry, on his departure, | ithe representatives of three powerful nations, 
after freely Visiting various Japanese ports, was | England, France and the United States; others 


intrusted with a number of presents for the | are seeking admission ; and the period when 
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Japan shall mingle freely with the world it has 
so long affected to contemn can hardly be long 
deferred. 


~<a 
OUR MOUNTAIN SHEEP DOGS. 


They are noble fellows, the Westmoreland and 
Cumberland sheep dogs ; the mountaineers, lov- 
ing their home, which is shelfed up on the hill- 
side or else fitted into the snuggest angle of the 
glen, with all the sentiment of a Swiss cow-herd, 
and yet ever active, upon the still higher princi- 
ple of loyalty to their master’s service. Where- 
ever master goes, dog goes with unquestioning 
confidence: he would go by his side to the 
Antarctic pole if his master set his face that 
way ; though the faithful heart would sink within 
him when he had left the shadows of the moun- 
tains, and the great plumy tail would begin to 
droop as soon as he found himself an emigrant 
from the land of the black-nosed sheep. What- 
ever waster does is right; for the sheep-dog 
holds the true old Jacobite doctrine that ‘ the 
king can do no wrong,” and he maintains his 
veneration for his sometimes very wayward lord 
under the most testing circumstances. 

But sometimes our mountain sheep-dog rises 
into a hero. William Burns knows what service 
he is capable of rendering in life-and-death 
danger. William Burns belongs to that little 
fellowship of householders who dwell in the 
deep hollow of Wastdale Head—the “ Den of 
Wastdale,”’ as Wordsworth called it, when he 
saw how it was built in by mountain walls, and 
sternly guarded by giant battlements, battress, 
rampart, and ravelin. The dwellers in the eight 
homes of Wastdale Head are not savage folk: 
primitive they may be, yet they are pleasant and 
courteous in their own plain way. The eight 
households have their eight pews in the small 
kirk of the vale ; and the “ round schoolmaster ”’ 
has the best seat by the peat fire. William 
Burns is a sheep farmer, and he owns seven 
hundred little ragged sheep, whose two thousand 
eight hundred black legs all scour the mountain’s 
sides, scramble up the crags like chamois, and 
then wheel round, for the black faces to deter- 
mine what may be the immediate mission of 
Boy and Glen, the two noble sheep-dogs who 
are charging up the fell. 

William was minded to sell some of the seven 
hundred one day in October last ; and Boy, Glen, 
and master were all breathless with the excite- 
ment of collecting the flock from their wild pas- 
tures, sorting and selecting, drafting off the 
doomed ones that were sentenced to banishment, 
and contravening their desperate determination 
to rejoin their fellows. The severed members 
of a flock make a dead point of running together 
again, like separated globules of quicksilver, 
which are always ready to flow back to be ab- 
sorbed into the original mass. The sheep, on 
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dogs must have made a mistake; it could never 
be intended to separate them from the rest of 
society, and to drive them off to a new destiny. 
Every mountain path that led away into free- 
dom was pertinacivusly tried ; while the plaints 
of the sheep, and the hoarse remonstrances of the 
dogs, were prodigious ; for that mysterious thing, 
instinct, which no psychologist can define, was in 
full exercise on either part. At last the battle 
of intelligence was fairly fought out, and the 
poor silly sheep were of course the losing party. 
Wastdale was at length left to the mystic dance 
of lights and shadows over the purple heights, 
to the glancing trip of the silver-shod sunbeams 
across the blue of the lake, to the solemn bind- 
ings and loosings of cloud-fillets across the grey 
foreheads of Scawfell and Yewbarrow, and to the 
solitary minstrelsy of the streams. Strands, the 
small hamlet at the foot of Wastwater, was also 
left behind; the many-hued Screes ceased to 
wail back the lamentations of the travellers, and 
to startle up to the louder expostulations of the 
dogs ; and the procession moved away, no matter 
whither: Boy and Glen knew, but the writer 
does not. The sale was effected; (at the fair 
next day, no doubt, now we think of it); £35, 
as the satisfactory proceeds, were tied up in 
the old leather bag and stowed away in a safe 
pocket, and the master shepherd and his two 
subordinates were on their homeward way. 

By the time they reached the Strands, it was 
late and growing dark. The date was the Ldth 
of October—a good way on in the golden month ; 
and all the wonderful lightings up of the coppice- 
wood, all the reds and golds and bronzes, failed 
to illuminate the glooms of the path. The dogs 
were tired ; so was William Burns himself. Ha! 
Those two ill-looking men again. Why, he 
saw them yesterday in the fair, hanging about 
the pens, and entering with benevolent interest 
into the progress of every bargain. Where can 
they be going at this time of night? No tour- 
ists they. Boy and Glen come closer up to 
master’s side—now one on either hand—now one 
before, the other behind. 
sight now. 

“Coom, my lads,” says William to his dogs, 
as they plod past Wastdale Hall. Presently, 
Boy, who was in advance, stopped abruptly and 
gave ashort growl. There are actually the two 
men again, standing by the wood-bordered road- 
side. In an instant one of them springs upon 
William Burns, grapples with him, and throws 
him heavily to the ground. The second man is 
alsoon him in a moment. Now, Boy, is the 
time to prove thy intrepid loyalty! The fine 
fellow springs upon the second robber—robber ? 
nay, murderer; who knows which? and a loud 
scream testifies that he has a pretty firm grip. 
Glen, too, shows himself fully equal to the 
emergency, and actually takes his stand across 
his prustrate master’s face. The highwaymen 


The men are not in 


this occasion, seemed convinced that the officious | were not prepared for such gallantry in a couple 
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of sober sheep-dogs. The odds were other than ; only to be justified by very exceptional cireum- 
they had calculated on. It was to have been stances. Greatly spent, the master had reached 
two sturdy ruffians against one simple, tired| his home and had settled in beside his warm 
shepherd, with a heavy bag of gold in his pocket,| hearth, bemoaning the loss of those few poor 
and they found themselves involved in a life-and-| sheep in the wilderness of snows. After some 
death conflict with two magnificent mountaineers | time there was a scratching heard at the door 
with very sharp teeth, who would die on the| It was banked up with snow; and when it was 
spot sooner than master should be harmed. The | opened by the wife, an eddying cloud of dancing 
instinct of self-preservation works upon the terri- | snow-flakes whirled into the room. Bramble 
fied robbers, and away they scamper down the| rushed up to his master, fawned upon him and 
road, over the wall and off into the unknown | then ran to the door, entreating him, by his fine 
darkness, with Boy close at their heels. ‘ But} pleading face and eloquent gestures, to follow 
no, that will never do,” thinks William Burns, | No; master would rather lose those twenty 
recovering from the struggle and the fall: “1|sheep than his own life. But Bramble insists: 
had better have my brave fellows beside me the | he seizes master by the leg of the trousers and 
rest of the way home ;”’ and Boy is recalled from | drags, fairly drags him, towards the door. And 
hot pursuit. so the shepherd yields the point, unwillingly goes 
There was something to talk about that night| forth into the wild waste again, and, attended 
in the eight homes of Ww astdale Head; ay, and | by Lassie, follows his eager pioneer for three 
something to be thankful for. It was of God’s | weary miles over the fell. At length Bramble 
goodness that the grateful shepherd crossed his | stops short and begins to dig furiously ; Lassie 
threshold in peace, stepping out of danger and | falls to work with sympathetic zeal; master digs 
thick darkness into home comfort and hearth-| with all his might also; and there, many feet 
light, with his bag of honest wealth safe in his|deep down in a snow-drift, they come upon the 
pocket under his plaid, and with his two brave| twenty sheep, all huddled together in a sort of 
friends trying to geta lick at his hands. It] erystal cavern, which had been hollowed around 
was of God’s mercy, William Burns; and mind | | them by the warmth of their panting bodies. 
not to satisfy thyself with merely telling the| In the drover days, when the sheep and cattle 
good wife to make a “terrible big” dish of| tramped wearily day after day to London, in or- 
oatmeal porridge for thy panting deliverers ; der to be eaten when they got there, instead of 
but prove thy deeper gratitude to God thy/ travelling in their open carriages, as they do 
Saviour, by the lasting thankfulness of thy heart! now, upon the great iron roads of the land, the 
and of thy life. dog was often summarily dismissed as soon as he 
When snow covers the buried land with its| had escorted his charge safe to their doom. 
broad winding-sheet, masking the features of the | Master went home on the top of the coach ; but 
country by filling up hollows, raising mounds, | Laddie must find his way back alone and on 
and building walls where commonly none exist, | foot. And how about his rations, by the way’ 
the mountain sheep-dogs are of inappreciable | Ah! that was all an understood thing. Laddie, 
value to the shepherd. Some time ago there was/alas! knew every public-house on the road, 
a very heavy fall of snow in the month of March. | knew perfectly well where master baited and 
A sheep-farmer who dwells on a high moorland, | lodged, and was himself perfectly well known 
and owns six hundred sheep, had plunged/in the accustomed haunts. “Qh, here’s the 
out into the deep snows and plodded wearily over|drover’s dog come back: very well, give him 
the fell, to count heads and see that they were| his feed:’’ and the expected bowl of porridge, 
all extant. Of course the two dogs went to|sometimes varied by the luxury of a bone, was 
help. Ten, twenty, one hundred, two hundred, | forthwith supplied. A short siesta followed ; 
five hundred and eighty: there ought to be six | and then, stretching his tired limbs, Laddie was 
hundred. ‘T'wenty were missing. The master’s | off again on tramp for his distant home. 
hand is stretched out on ‘this side, and Lassie} These are specimen cases, representing a mass 
makes a laborious sweep, wading and plunging | of facts. It were easy to multiply them; easy 
as best she may through deep snow-drifts. No,|to tell of the nutting party in the beautiful 
none there; aud, looking wistfully in her mas-| woods of Eggerslack, and how one of the elder- 
ter’s face, she communicates her failure. The}ly ladies lost her pocket, (the string being 
hand is stretched out in that direction, and | treacherous,) and all the interesting variety of 
Bramble obeys the semaphore signal with the | assorted goods, which travelled about in that 
same disheartening result. So they went on| mysterious old-fashioned omnibus, disappeared 
for hours, until both master and dogs were per. | with it: how, in great consternation, the lady 
fectly exhausted. At last the former whistled a appealed to a countryman whom she encountered, 
recall. ‘‘Coom, lads, 1 can’t stand no more of | aud he asked for something personal to herself 
this, any how ;” and he leaves the twenty missing | for his fine Colly to smell at: that she drew off 
sheep to their forlorn fate. But Bramble will | | her glove, which was held with great solemnity 
not go home; he even refuses to obey his mas | to the dog’s nose: that, pointing to the ground, 
ter’s call—a most rare act of disobedience, and | master then said to Colly, “‘Go—seek :” tha- 
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Volly, with a look of eager intelligence, forth-| overruling providence for the aid and the de- 


with darted off in the direction which the lady 
had taken as she threaded the tangled coppice, 
where honeysuckles, brambles, and eglantines 
laced themselves in and out amongst the screens 
of hazel, weaving bowers over the grey rocks, 
and making cool green sun-shade for the pensive 
hare-bells: how that, after a long time, Colly 
came back with the great pouch in his mouth, 
right end up, and not a single article missing 
from the miscellaneous collection. Colly’s self- 
importance on this occasion was prodigious ; for 
to serve a lady in so delicate a trust as this, was 
a very different thing from hunting up a vagrant 
sheep from the wild fells; and for one white 
day in his life, the old tawny sheep-dog was a 
courtier. Poor fellow! he had to come down 
to real life again, with all its common duties; 
but for the time his head was almost turned. 


Then there was old Ring—so called because | 


he had a white collar around his neck, while all 
the rest of his person was funereal black. 
night Ring insisted upon sleeping within doors, 
and took up his station in the farm kitchen. 
Some time past midnight an appealing cry was 
heard: it was a human voice; and, striking a 
light and taking his shepherd staff, master went 
down-stairs. There was great black Ring stand- 
ing upright, with hind feet on the floor and fore 
feet on the window sill, holding by the neck a 
powerful house-breaker, who was half inside, 
half outside the window. The shepherd staff 
soon came into collision with the burglar; Ring 


gave up his death-grip; and the intruder disap- | 


peared in the darkness. 

Let it not be supposed, from the formidable 
character of two of these stories, that “high- 
waymen and robbers stout”’ are frequent visitors 
to our beautiful lake-land. They are not sup- 
posed to have much taste for the picturesque, 


and they rarely disturb the equanimity of the | 


calm dwellers in the mountain regions. These 
circumstances have been mentioned in order to 
prove that instinct, that wonderful gift of the 
kind Creator to his otherwise helpless creatures, 
does not simply run in one appointed groove, 
but is capable of a fine adaptation to very novel 
circumstances. No experience gained upon the 
snowy fells of winter, or on the purple heights 
of summer, amongst the woolly-folk, their espe- 
cial charge, could have qualified Boy, and Glen, 
and Ring to rise suddenly into heroes. They 
had never been informed of the soeial fact that 
a foot-pad is an evil thing, and that a man be- 
comes a burglar, if he break open a wooden 
shutter at dead of night. These are compli- 


{ 
One 


liverance of man.— Leisure Hour. 
~+~er— 
THE GOLDEN SUMMER-DAYs. 


With a warp of sun-threads golden, 
And a weft of purple rain, 
Nature, as in seasons olden, 
Weaves the Summer’s robe again. 
Ever brighter, richer, fairer, 
Grows the marvel of her loom, 
As she adds, to grace the wearer, 
Fruital wreath and floral plume. 


Welcome, Summer! come to win us 
From our woes, with song and sheen ! 
How the weary hearts within us 
Freshen in thy flood of green! 
How the soul her wings uncloses, 
Soars all sordid cares above, 
As from lips of opening roses 
Pours the perfume-breath of love ! 


When the glossy waters quiver, 
Shaken by the wandering breeze, 
Arm in arm upon the river 
Dance the shadows of the trees ; 
And while winds, and waves and waters 
Thus in Earth’s grand gala play, 
Shall not we, her sons and daughters, 
Keep our Mother’s holiday ? 


Yet, fair summer-transient proem 
Of an epic broad and grand,— 
Type of the eternal poem 
Life, in Life’s own Fatherland ! 
What are all thy vales, June-lighted, 
What this Earth with sin-tears stained, 
To that Paradise unblighted, 
Adam lost and Christ regained ? 


Never storm the glory palleth, 
Never cometh want or woe, 

In that world, from which there falleth 
But a gleam on worlds below. 

There, among the bowers immortal 
Ambushed, lurks no serpent guile : 

Through th’ eternal Eden’s portal 
Passeth naught that can defile. 


Barber. 


—- 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—The Great Eastern arrived 
at New York on the 28th alt., having left South- 
ampton on the morning of the 17th. The entire 
voyage was made under steam, the rate ranging 
from 254 to 333 miles per 24 hours. It is stated 
that the bottom of the vessel is so much covered 
‘with barnacles as to diminish the speed probably 
two miles per hour. Only forty-six passengers came 
on this trip, eight of whom were invited guests. The 
motion of the great ship is described as very steady, 
and the rolling, even in a brisk gale, was inconsider- 
|able. Much interest was excited in New York by 
her arrival there, and a fleet of steamers, loaded with 
| spectators, attended her passage up the bay. She 
was anchored in the North river, occupying the front 





cated ideas, springing out of an artificial condi-| of two entire blocks. She will probably remain at 

tion of society, and not by any means things New York for some time, and will be opened to pub- 

which obtain in the primitive life amidst the | lic inspection when put into complete order after the 
Pee lien . voyage. 

tufts of thymy herbage, the broad 5a pe oe of | The European intelligence by this arrival is but 

purple heather, and the tiny forest of waving scanty and not very important. The French Em 

ferns. God, who gave the gift of instinct, can 


; i peror had arrived at Baden. It was reported that 
adapt it to new services, and employ it by his. the Prince Regent of Prussia had been very averse 
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to the proposed interview, and yielded only to the 
assurance that the Emperor wished to make a special 
communication to him. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was supposed to be to quiet the apprehensions 
felt by some of the German princes, of probable 
aggressions by France on their Rhenish provinces. 
The French Minister for Foreign Affairs and Count 
Cavour were believed to be arranging the policy to 
be pursued in common by the French and Sardinian 
governments with respect to Sicilian affairs. The 
mission of the envoy sent by the King of Naples to 
invoke the mediation of the French Emperor, ap- | 
peared to have completely failed. Although the 
King of Naples, by ratifying the armistice with 
Garibaldi, had so far recognized the insurrection as 
to admit of mediation, the French Emperor was 
thought to be unwilling to undertake it, unless in 
concert with England and the other great Powers. | 


NAPLEs.—Rumors were prevalent that a Constitu- | 
tion similar to that of France was about to be pro- | 
mulgated. ‘the uncle of the King was said to have 
advised him strongly in favor of more liberal institu- 
tions. 


Spaix.—The Senate had unanimously decided not | 
to discuss the manifesto of the prince Don Juan | 
claiming the throne. 

The friendly feeling 
Spaniards was increasing. 


between the Moors and 


| 


Turkey.—The English Ambassador had firmly | 
pointed out to the Porte»the necessity of repressing | 
abuses, and said that the support of England would | 
depend upon such repression. These representa- | 
tious were favorably received by the Sultan. 


Inp1A.—Private advices received in England stated 
that in the Behar districts a mysterious communica- 
tion was circulating among the natives, as was the 
case previous to the breaking out of the great muti- 
ny. It consisted of a written slip to be passed from 
hand to hand—‘ Juggernaut is closed; distribute | 
500 copies, or your families are cursed.’’ The locality | 
is 200 miles distant from the indigo districts, where 
listurbances had lately occurred. 


Later.—The Adriatic arrived at New York on the 
30th ult. with dates to the 20th, but nothing of great 
importance. 

The bill abolishing Church Rates had been thrown 
out of the British House of Lords, by a large majority. 

The Baden conference had ended, and the French 
journals reported the result satisfactory. All the 
leading German Princes were present, and at a pre- 
liminary conference among themselves, were unani- 
mous on the questions relating to the relations of 
Germany with foreign powers. The Emperor, it is 
asserted, repeated his pacific assurances, without al- | 
luding to the questions regarding the external or in- 
ternal policy of Germany, or to the Italian question. 

The Neapolitans had captured two steamers, bear- 
ing Sardinian and American flags, laden with anos 
and ammunition for Garibaldi, and with 800 armed 
passengers. The latter were made prisoners, and 
every thing carried to Gaeta. The Sardinian Minister 
demanded their restoration, and the English Ambas- 
sador at Naples supported the demand, on the ground 
that the ‘‘passengers’’ had passports for Maita. 
Garibaldi was believed to be preparing for an attack 
on the kingdom of Naples itself. The convocation of 
a Sicilian Parliament, according to the laws of 1848, 
was shortly expected, for the purpose of ratifying the 
proclamation which decrees the forfeiture of the 
rights of the Bourbons, and the union of Sicily with 
the kingdom of Sardinia. 

Sovrs America.—<Accounts from Buenos Ayres to 


REVIEW. 


5th mo. 17th, state that the Constitutional Conven 
tion met on the lst of that month, and closed its 
labors on the 12th, having adopted certain constitu- 
tional reforms, and passed a resolution to change t} 
name of the Argentine Confederation and adopt that 
of the United Provinces. 

The Congress of New Granada is reported to hav: 
passed a general amnesty law, and modified the 
‘*election law,’’ which had been made the pretext 
for an attempt at a revolution of the government. 
The nature of the modification is not stated. 


Mexico.—The ports of Mazatlan and San Blas have 
been recently blockaded by two English steamers, 
because the Liberals, on obtaining possession of the 
former place, had imprisoned the British Consul for 
smuggling coin, and compelled him to pay thy 
proper duties. The captains of the two steamers, 
by the blockade and threats of bombardment, com- 
pelled the citizens to make up the money to refund 
to him. They subsequently landed a garrison at 
San Blas, and declared the province under English: 
martial law. 


Domestic.—Judge Mamri, at Key West, has, on 
habeas corpus, discharged the foreign crews of the 
slavers Wildfire and William, and they have been 
taken to Havana. The three cargoes of recaptured 
Africans at that place were so weakened by disease, 
before being brought there, that up to the 21st ult., 
199 had died ; the remainder were said to be getting 
on well. 

Among the acts passed at the late session of Con 
gress was one to carry into effect certain stipulations 
of the treaties between the United States and China, 


| Japan, Siam, Turkey, Persia, Tripoli, Tunis, Moroee: 


and Muscat, extending our laws in civil and crimi- 
nal matters over American citizens in those coun- 
tries. Our ministers and consuls have full judicia 
powers, and can punish according to the offence 
The President is authorized to appoint seven Mar 
shals to execute process, one in Japan, four in Chin 
one in Siam and one in Turkey. Murder and insm 
rection with intent to subvert the government « 
those countries, are made capital offences. Ou: 
consuls or commercial agents on islands inhabited by 
any civilized people whom we have not recognized 
by treaty, are also empowered to exercise judic 
functions over American citizens. 


Late accounts from California state that the hosti! 
Indians in Carson Valley had fled without giving bat 
tle to the men sent against them, and the volunteers 
would disband. An effort was in progress to re-cs 
tablish the Pony Express, by the help of an armed 
escort, which accompanied the messenger from Car 
son Valley eastward, to meet those coming west, in 
tending to leave men and animals at the stations. 

An act for the registration of births, marriages and 
deaths in the city of Philadelphia, passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, went into effect on the Ist 
inst. It imposes a penalty of $5 on every physician 
or coroner neglecting to make the report required ; 
$25 upon every sexton or undertaker who inters 4 
body without a proper certificate, and $10 upon every 
clergyman, alderman, &c. failing to report marriages. 

The U. S. Senate, at its late extra session, ratified 
treaties with the Sacs and Foxes, the Kansas and th: 
Delaware Indians, all residing in Kansas. The treaties 
with the first two tribes provide for the allotment of 
lands to their members in severalty, and the sale of 
the surplus lands, after the allotments have beer 
made, for their benefit. The Senate rejected 
treaty with Spain, which contained a clause to pay 
for the Amistad negroes. A motion to strike out that 
clause failed, but the vote on ratification was 274 
yeas and 18 nays, not the requisite two-thirds. 


he 





